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entries in the EHIC systea intended to help adainistrators in' copi'tag 
«it,h f tress. The publications \cited deal with cauiies of stress, liov 
to aanage stress^ hon to aake life style changes, how. to recogniae 
stressors, and. work patte^FBs/ssoclated with Type A behavior* The 
publications listetl alsaotftu: ^stress aanageaent prcgraas, crtress 
prevention, prevention ojp: teacher burnout and eaplcyee stress, and 
xolsv pressure. (JH) 
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The Best ofERtC presents annotations of ERIC^iterature 
on important topics in educational management. 

The seiections are intended to give educators easy access 
tq the most significant and useful information available from 
ERIO. Because of space limitations, the iterWs listed should 
be viewed as representative, rather than exhaustive, of liter* 
ature meeting those criteria. 

Matefiaik were selected for inclusion from the ERIC 
catalogs Resources In Educsfion (RIE) and Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE), 
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nAdaim, John D. "Guideline^ for Stress Management 
\ and Life Style Changes/' P^sonne/ Admin/stratOA 24, 
[ 6 (]unjl979)> pp 35-36^ 44. EJ 203 088. 

Three pr|||iery factors mediate an individual's experience of 
stress: the individual's personality, his or her interpersonal environ- 
ment, ^nd the nature of the organization in which he or she works. 
Although change in any of these iireas is very difficult to 
accomplish, there are several sensible actions an individual can 
take in ^ach area to i^anage stress effectively 

Adams, an organization dev^elopment consultant, notes several 
organizational improvements that can reduce job stress, such as 
role clarification, stress education and assessment, and "identifica- 
tion and chan^of stress^provoliing norms."'The emphasis of this 
article, however, is on changes in* the personal sphere. Adams 
presents^ several sensible and practical guidelines for "facilitating 
healthful life style changes /' since many people have difficulty 
with such changes. 

Adams emphasizes that changing one's stress<reating behaviors 
must be a gradual pr^ess. Wholesale life-style changes, like crash 
i>r.^iets. are doomed Tofailure. The first preret|uisite for change is an- 
|SAV^^>fp/'Ctt personal decision o> commitment to change. "Often, this 
mobilizing decision comes as a result of soma^'shock,' either to 
one's selt or to a relative or close friend/' but such an experience is 
not necessary. 

The next step is to decide on a simple, manageable change 
projelct: Try this single life-style change for a minimum of three 
weeks, and then decide whether it is <vorth continuing. SJowly, 
exchange old habits and activities for new, taking on easier changes 
€farly on to build up e6nf idence and momentum. 

When you do experience heavy and prolonged stress, try not to 
bottle up and simmer. Instead, reach out and take initiative —move 
"towards the environment In a positive and thoughtful way " Often, 
other people ^11 not ifxpAt you to change and wjll resist such 
changes. So build and maintain interpersonal support systems that 
will facilitate and enCouraga positive change/ . 

' T"- — ^ 1- . 1 

<J^ ' Gtammatfio, Mtchaal C.^ and ClafiNiMtttOi D 

Ca^ Mv Itecutiye Well-Being: Sfrws and^dministratori, 

\ Reston, Virginia: National Aisociatlon of Secondary 
School Prin$ipal», 1980 *69 pages. ED number not yet 
, • assigned. - ^ 

The authors of this tnonogrliph, footer ^ucators and school 
administrators who are r>ow firiictlclng psychold^lst), combine their 
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expertise in all areas to 'help administrators deal successfully with 
* stress. 

Utilizing a fnodel for dealing with stiess that includes sfress 
awareness, tolerance, reduction, and management,' the authors 
offer a number pf specific techniques for both dealing with stress 
and decreasing it. Unfortunately, the model is sometimes fuzzy, 
and definitions of parts of the model are inconsistent and poorly 
differentiated throughout the book. Yet- the weaknesses of their 
theoretical framework are more fhan balanced by their insightful 
and practical suggestions. Perhaps their unique contribution lies in 
their concept of stress awareness. ^ 

Emphasizing that unknown or unrecognized stressors hfve much 
more power over people than do identified stressors, the 
Giammatteos provide a number of helpful exerx:ises to heightei/ 
stress awareness. These exercises help administrators identify 
specific "sources of overload" connected with major changes, 
impulsive behavior, lack of role clarity, overwork, and unchalleng- 
iilg work. They help*administrators recognize their own "type A" 
behavior and provfde an exercise for tallying a personal "stress 
score ". Using these exercises, administrator; can pinpoint exact 
causes of stress and begin to deal with rather than repress them. 

The Giammatteos also take an unusual tack in focusing on lnte^ 
personal conflicts ♦as a source of stress. They recommer\d 
techniques to increase tolerafice of others' ideas and point out that 
the unwillingness or inability to express one's feelings often leads to 
incfeased/stress.' 

Through these and other suggestions and perceptions, the 
authors successfully apply the most current insights of counselors 
and therapists to the everyday problems ofj today's school 
administrators. 



Howard, |ohn H4 CunninglMin, D. ^^^jRcdmHicr, 

P. A. "Worif Patterns Associated with Type A 
Behavior: A Managerial Population." Human Rela- 
ttons, 30, 9 (Septei^ber 1977), pp. 62S 36. EJ 169 623. 

"Type A behavior," say tKe authors, is characterized by "chronic 
and excessive struggle, competitiveness, ambition, and 
impatience,"' as well as by "a high need for achievement" and "a 
strong sense of time urgency." Type A behavior has been positively 
correlated with an intrea»e<l^\i1sk of coronary heart disease. , 
/ W this study, th* authof<',«)<amined 256 managecs from twelve 
'companies to determine the r^ifatlonshipl between Type A behavior 
•nd certain work patterns and job characteristics. Overall, 61 
percent of thte managers were found to be Type A,|in^ about half of 




these mahagers were, cohnldered -to be ''extreme"* Type A'v 
Companies that were growing at "a high rate tended to have a 
greater ()ercentage of Type A managers — up to 76 percent. Extreme 
Type B's, the authors speculate, may represent the traditional dead- 
wood of a company. * " * 

Extreme Type A's tended to work nflore discretionary hours every 
wel?k and travel more days t)er year than (he other types. Type A s 
as a group also had a higher mediarr salary than ly|ie IVs In an 
anf}lysis of job tension factors, the authors found that Tyjle A's 
scorod low on "contentment " In contrast to the more satisfied 
\y\H* iVs, Ty^» A's had h<»avier workloads, held |X)sHionj> of super- 
visory rys|K)nsibility, made decisions on others' careers, and worked 
m combetition with others r 

^Type A\ on the other hand, -felt the least "locked-in" by ^heir 
•jobs, a f imling refU>rling their greater personal confidence A Type 
A manager, state the authcprs. "feels that his education and training 
are adeciuate for iho (jresdnl and future and that there are'dlterna- 
tiv<»orgam/ali()ni m whu n»he ( an d^A/elop his career " " 
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>luiWaker, Phillip L.; Mudgett, Vyilliam C; and 
•Wynne, Bayard I. "Assessing and Developing Ad- 
ministrators for Turbulent Environments." Ac/m/n/s- 
tratiQn and Society, 7, .) (November 1975), pp. 312-27. 
' tni0 9H ^ . ■ ^ 

AccoAlin^ to the slutjies of several |)sycholbgisls and organi/a- ' 
tional sci(i»nttsls, the siiccessful administrator of the near future 
must be flexible to changing circumstances, tolerant of ambiguity, 
cind have an attitude* "(^Irecled toward inquiry and novelty " To help 
in detecting <ind devfeloping such qualities^ the authors have 
(h'velrtped a model sUtem for "selecting and prepartng adminj- 
'strators for the organfc adaptive «)rgani^atlons and turbulent-field 
environments, whicn are already becoming reality for many 
organizations ' I ^ ' 

One part of the authors' model is to use various psychological 
screening methods to determine who can and cannot cope wilh'a 
turbulent work envrronment An individual's score on the "Purdue- 
Kutgers Prior Experience Inventory, II. V for example, indicates the 
optimal le\?el of incongruity expected by (he individual from his or 
her environment Etigher scores indicate a greater capacily,for tur- 
bulent environments. 

AiK>th<»r approac h is to use bt^havToral simulation; whic^lhe 
authors explain, is son\ewhere^betw^en the simple decision tests 
used in administrative assessment centers and an on-the-job test of 
a |K)tential administrator The "Leadership Assessment and Training 
Simulation" models "much.of the complexity and realism o'f real 
life decision situations, and participatits report high degrees of 
ffiotivalion and involvement " ' \ * * 

Ihe authors also describe teCfiniques for classifying job environ-- 
ments according to fiow complex and turbulent they are. In their 
overall scheme, fxitential adminlsfralofs would first umiergo the 
various screening and testing procedures and then bi* placed in a 
job environment that matched their own tolerances and abilities 
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Kiev, Arl, and Kohn, Vera. Executive Stress: An AM A 
Survey Report: New York; AMACOM, American Man- 
agement Associations, 1979. 04 pagts ID number 
•^not yet assigned. 



In this well-written publication Kif»v and Kohn re|X)rt the results 
of a massive survey of memlwrs of the American Management 
Associations More than 2,Wi) restwndents offered their tM»rcep 
tlons of what anii^v^ iuvsy fK>w to co|X! with it, |ind fww much 
itress they exfi<»rjMnce' ' 

AltlKiugh Kitv t'ind Kohn pUu e great jm|>ortaru e on the fact that 
the managers did fiot report ex|K»riencing much , stress ("TN» resuks 
do not sup|k)rt the fKipular Image of the harried exec utive '), the 
wording of^thelr survoy (juestk^ns all bi|t negates findings on this 
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portion of the survey. kespondents'Were to indicate such things as ^ 
whether they "work excessively," "lose sight of what's really import 
lanl," and "set impossible deadlines" -7- self-characterlftics that 
people are almost never awafe of or able to admit; even to 
themselves, . ' 

The findings that arcfvaluable her^, however, are thje managers' 
perceptions of what causes stress for them and their techniques for 
dealing with it The leading causes of stress cited were a heavy 
workload, tigie pressures,* and unrealistic deadlines The /nost 
common method of coping with stress was delegating work instead . 
of carrying the workload, alone. The authors report that one 
manager noted that delegating responsibility "helps prevent stress 
from building up and at the same tin\e gives the sukx)rfclinate a gocxl 
feeling of accomplishment " This me|hod of.cojiipg suggests many 
administrator's are aware of the situations that cause s(ress and 
attempt to reduce the stress in a realistic and appropriate way , 

The second most popular method ol coping with stress was to 
analyze the stress-producing situation and decide what was and 
what was not worth worrying about The authors call this "a tool for 
selecting an afjpropriate response to prevent stress from turning 
into distress " 

>_ , [ 

MlTnufO, Jamet S. "Executive Stress Management." 
^ersor)hel Admmistrator, 24, 14 (November 1979), pf^. 
* 23-26. E) number not yet assigned . 



Stress, says^vlanuso, is^' a pattern of biochemical, functional and 
/Structural change that is involved in coping with any increased 
^demand upon. vital attivrty, especially adaptation to new 
^itualiorti " Occupational stress can be caused by any one of a 
dumber of imbalances: too much or too little w6rk, an overly 
ambiguous or overly rigid Work 'environment, extreme amounts of 
responsibility, or either too much or too little change Stress, in turn, 
Can cause-a variety of well-J<nown physical and mental disorders, 
including headache, allergies, \ulcers, hypertension, and heart 
disease. ' | 

The key to reducing the effects of stress, \ay/^ Manuso, Is 
"learning how to regulate the system internally." One regulatory 
technlqueiis called the "quitting response": when a stressful situa- 
tion Comes up. "one tilkeS two deliberate deep breaths, paying 
attention to relating the jaw, the shoulders and tongue," whila 
telling oneself not to get involved rn the stress. This is usually 
enough to bf|Ak the ('stress response." For stress control on a long- 
terrn basis, Manuso recdmmends learning some system of deep 
relaxation, such as meditation or biofeedback training • 

Al tfu» iiquilable 1 Ife Assurftnce Society, wfwre Manuso works'as 
a c linlcal psychologist In tlie employ<»e healtfy<)<»partment, a stress 
management program fielps empk)yc»es slK)wing stress reflated 
symptoms to*relax f ollowing a medic al exam, stressed empft)yees 
rec:elve two yveeks of biofeedback^ralnlnjjfollowed by flveWcH^ks 
of /ivv\} relaxation training ancN^isMvlor modification. The 
company fjas b«»fieflted conslderalily by this |K)licy, says Manuso, 



^ not oniy In decrea3#jl health program cpsts lnft In inc^r^^^ 
. prcxtuqivHv ai wel(. ^ • . . " r . 

CjT • McQaffty, Thomii N. "New Horizons in Organlza- 
uy^:. '-'• tional Stress Freventipn Approaches. ' "Persgnnel^ 
V Adrnin/s^/9rtt23: ii (Novetnber 1978),pp 2fyh li 
\ * 192 434 • . * ' . v ■ 



"Stress disorders cost organi/atipnv-an estimated $17 'to %li 
billion each year in Jost jiterformance; absenteeisnr), and health 
. benef it payments/' states McCaf fey Much of this^xpecise could be 
saved, though Jf^organi^ations had.Comprehensive stress Upeven- 
tion/^rbgranis,*' ' ; • . 

, A ROOd stressl.prtvention system should have two components: a 
gehefafized • stressj prev(?rition program and a crisis intervention 
program The g^n*»rallzed program rplght include exercise, biofeed- 
back, arid niediitation programs, as well as education about stress 
Such ^)rogram5 anp growing rapidly in popularity, says McCaffey/^ 
For <*)^njpk?, "over. 120 cbmpariies provide'their employees an 
opportunity to Ifearn transcendental meditation and some are even 
providing special rooms for meditation." 

BMt there will always fye a certain htgh-risk group of emplbyecs 
for which such generalized programs will not work. For this sub-^ 
group, McCaf fey encourages the use of an earl^H:risis intervention 
program called the Employee Assistar^ce Program (E AP) 

Under ar^" BAP; employees showing significant signs of stress 
^ (enough lb iiifect performance) are' referred by their supervisors to 
the "tn-Housc Coordinator" df the E AP The coordinator explains 
Ihe EAP. /'motivates the etViployee to use the program and* 
establishes the initial contacfwlth the Diagnostic and Referral 
. Agent " This agent is preferably "a specialized and integrated 
^sVst^m Of professionals outside the organization" who monitor and 
integrate the empfbyee's treatment with physicians, lawyers,«psych- 
: .ologists, and*family an<i vocational Counselors. Several compaaies 
that have established EAPs report large decreases in absenteeism 
and rnedical costs fpr employiees treated in the program 

Quicks Jamet C, and Quick, Jonathan D. ^Reducing 
Stress Through Preventive Management." Human 
Resource Management 's, 3 (l^alt 1979). pp 1S-22. EJ 
number not yet assigned. 

■ ■ — . . '. . , A - J • . 

Administrators' should not try» to eliminate job stress In their 
organizations, state the authors; rather they should attempt to 
mariage stress. The goal should be to maximize^'eustre'ss (euphoria 
and stress), a^growthful, adaptive, healthy state of pleasurable 
^ arousal," while minimizing destructive stress, or '^'distress." Both 

kinds of stress are the result of the stimulation of the body's "fight- 
or^lighl" reaction; the difference is In how the individual manages 
"the increased energy made ai^allable through this response," 

Employee stress can be managed with two levels of preventive 
management actions Level l\te,chniques are organizational ' in 
nature and involve analyzing j^ncKre^^tructuflng job roles to reduce 
distress and pr6vide greater job satisfaction. For example, in the 
'"role analysis" technique— which Is designed for stress situations 
caused by ambiguously defined work roles — "role profiles" are 
generated dnd coordinated by those persons In the organization 
^y^ho have expectations regarding the Ill-defined position. • ^ 
V L#vel| II preventive management actions are aimed at the 

individual level. These techniques "attempt to inhibit the lighter- 
flight' res|)onse befor^ it occurs or to provide a means for the 
( Individual to dissipate the distressful cQp*<»quences of the 
resfwnse." 

Some Level il technkiues are directed at relieving Sfjecific 
symptoms; such as tense muscles or a rapidly be4tlng heart 
Included here are bk)fei6^lick and "autogenics" -a derivative of 
self-hypnosis/ bther techniques,. such as "systematic desensltl- 
zatlon" and "dynan^ic psychotherapy/V^re directed at specific 
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^stressors (for example, fear of public speaking) A trained clinician is 
recommended for these techniques. Finally, there are general 
techniques that have, proved themselves as stress preventoVs, 

including aerobic, exercise, meditation, and systematic relaxation. 

rt ' •* , 

RecdrSaUx, "What You Can Do to Prevent Teacher 
Burnout " National Elementary iPrincipa/^B, 3 (March 
1979). pp 67-70. aj.199 444 

Principals have long been aware of the synjptom^ of teacher 
burnout, particularly in veteran teachers with seven to ten years of 
experience. But now. says Reed. the . senior editor of Instructor 
magazine, the burnou^ syndrome is bediming an epidemic. Surveys 
are finding that teachers are becoming increasingly bored, 
disillusioned, and dissatisfied with their jobs. And the NEA reports 
that teachers are leaving the profession much earlier in their 
careers, particularly th^ best and brightest teachers 

So what can principals do to prevent bumout and keep teachers 
gcJirig? Reed offers a wealth of suggestions, along with many 
specific examples, to illustrate her recommendations. Since bore- 
, dom is one widely reported symptom of burnout, Reed suggests 
new challenges and fresh environmentsto spice up teachers' lives. 
Teachers /can be allowed to switch classrooms and grades and 
expand inko new curriculum areas. Principats can hpip teachers get 
sabbaticals, exchange opportunities, grants, and fellowships, and 
can encourage teatihers to ustftheu prof essiohal days. 

To keep good teachers in the profession, pfinc^ipals can allow and 
encourage them to job-share their pdsitions with someone else And 
to combat feelings of alienation and powerlessness, principals can 
Involve teachers in the decision^making process, particularly in 
matters that affect the teachers directly. 

' According to one researcher who studied "the life passages of 
teaching," most schools nbt ri^inforc^^or promote the mentor 
system that many other professipns use." Reed suggests that to 
increase teacher self-esteem, principals place veteran Instructors in 
charge of new employees "tb inspire, to teach, (and] to guide/' 
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Schukf, Randall S. "Effective Usfi of Cohimunicatton 
<o' Minimize Employee Stress " Personnel Adminh 
^ ^ straton 24, 6 Qune 1979), pp. 4(M4 EJ 203 089. 

Employee stress <jan arise from feelings of Inability to do an 
assigned job, lack of feedback from managemelit, not knowing 
what to do or how to do It, or from |)ersonal valpe conflicts. 
Effective and proper use of con^munlcation by supervisors can»do 
much to reduce these soqrces of employee stress. Schuler' here 
discusses seven categories of communication behaviors thai can 



either Induce or reduce stress, and butlJnes several. gehe^al skills of 
sooqcommimicatkin. 

Encouriiement; w ilKhlevement feomnri^n^^ liehavlor" as 
Schule?; cells It; is a valuable technique for increasins the 
employee's filings of self-wOrf)) aiKi confidence. This Is especially * 
important for newer employees and employees facing difficult 
* assignments; with simple encouragement/ employee stress is 
(. reduced while motivallon is enhanceJd. Both encouragement and its 
opposite/ "ego deflation communication behavior/' tend to be serf- 
fulfilling: what the supervisor expects Is what the^employee usgally — - 
delivers. . 

In some situations, "participative communiciition behavior" is 
called for, in which supervisor and employee discuss and.lron oyt 
co|iflict^"and inconsistencies on a one-toone basis. In oiher circum- 
st^ances. a directive approach -in which the Supervisor tells the ' 
employee exactly what is to be done and how to do It - may be the 
least stressful Directive commOnitatton is appropriate when("the 
employee doesR t want or have the information to deterrftine ^hat 
to do or how to do something The effective supervisor, conclude;i 

Mphuler, knows how to use the'var lous communication behaviors aft 
The art)roprjate times to get the job done while keeping employee 

- stress to a minimum * ' , . ^ 
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Sw^pt, Boyd, and Gfnelch; Walter H. Sfress at the 
Desk and How fo Creatively Cbpe. OSSC Bulletin 
Volume 21, Nhmber 4. Epgene. Oregon; Oregon 
, School Study Council 1977 51 pages. ED 146 698 



What techniques are used by Oregon school administrators to 
cope with stress? In this monograph, Swent and Gmelch report the 
results of a 1977 survey that determined not only the methods and 
Jtrate^es of stress management used by these educators* but also 
(he demands that caused the most stress in their lives. 

T^e most common coping strategies were physiological in 
nature \n addition to physical work and exercise, administrators 
mentioiited such relaxation activities as^ yoga, meditation, and 
hobbies Other frequently used stratejjies Involved separating 
oneself Uorx) the work environment. Sorfie individuals isolated 
themselves In their homes, while; others traveled to the mountains 
or sea^^hore to escape. Many educators fostered friendships outside 
the Immediate educational environment so they could "discuss 
with non-educators topics oth^r than education " 

Cognitive activities used as coping techniques coljimonly 
involved "positive attitudes and supportive philosophies of life." 
Re$ponses included "establishing realistic goals." "learning to know 
one's self, maintaining a sense of humor/' and "believing in and 
practicing the Christian ethi^" 



' Surprisingly, the least mentioned coping striitegies wer(^ those 
dealihg with the acquisition jbf jntprpersonal and . m^hagement 
s||ills. The authors speculifte that admiril!jttators may not Recognize 
such techniques successful stress reducers, or else they may not 
yet have mastered these techniques. 

. Most of the top stressors percelyed by the Oregon adfflinistrators 
were "constraints intrinsic to adijiinlstration/' such as complying 
wlt5 rules, attending meetings, and dealing with Interrupting phone 
calls. Other stressors were Interpersonal and iAtrapersonal in nature, 
.^such as having to make declisions that, would affect colleagues. , 
resotviqg cpnfllcts. and Imposing excessively high demands on 
oneself. ^ ^ \ . 



Vetter, Irk " W. "Role Pressuhe and the School 
Princip^ ." NASSP BuHqtin.^, 403,(Nov«nber 1976). '< 
pp. 11.2^ EJ 156 493. 



■ V ^ > . ' ' ■ . — > 

' A principal's* behavior 15 shaped by two forces: the "role 
dertjands" put on the princ Ipal bvffersons either internal or external 
to the school, and the principal's pwn ideas of hoVv he dr shp shoUld 
behave. "Rote, pressure" deyelops, »ays Vetter. whenever there Is 
conflict between the demands two or more of these rple senders, 
when there are too many demands tQ^be handled, or when there Is 
atxinabllity to perform a^inst role demands (role inadejjuacy). 

The sensible "manag^al, approach" that Vetter outlines Jor 
handling mabagementsiness^involves "'4 -'proactive' posture to take 
Command of the rqle lelationship In'qrder to-tiChieve better job 
results and to reduce role stress." One^ option* Is to openly *and 
maturely disduss'.vyith role se*iders.(tea€hprs, parents, students, 
fellow admlnlsjlratbrs. and so forth) their expectations and > 
demands, and io explain to them yourown views concern i^jg what 
shoujd be expected of you*. ' ; * 

Another ofJtloh Is to "coopt" role senders Into sha/ingTesponsl- 
bjlity fqj the behavior they are d^andlng The ^urnber of role 
dem;^nds can be cut down tj^ arranging the physic* Wf ice space to 
limit the principal's accessibility, or by requiring ceWaln requests to 
bi& in' writing. Consolidating role senders, as With the PTA, Uso 
reduces the volume of requests, but in turn gr^tly Increases the 
intensity of the demands that are made. 

In addition to limiting and refining external role demands, the 
principal should learn to manage'hisor her total life. "An inventory 
of outside Involvements" Is one technique for determining pres^re 
sources. Another very useful option is to use "metraprescrlptions": 
self -devised rules for governing one's own behavior. Priority setting 
is yet another technique Vetter discusses for dealing with stress 
proactively rather than reacf/ve/y. 



ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Is a 
national information system operated by thdsNatlonal Institute of 
Education ERIC serves educators by u sseminating research res'. *t$ 
and other resource information that can be used in^eveloplng more 
effective educational progn^fns. The ERIC Clekringhouse on 
Educational Management, one of several ioch unit* Ih. the system: 
was established at the University of Oregon ln\966. ,The 
Clearinghouse and its companion units process %Searc\reports 
and jOMrnal articles for announcement in ERIC'S indkx and abstract 
bulletins ^ , 

Besides procfsslng documents and |ournal articles! t..^ 
Clearinghouse prepares bibHogrsphiel, literature reviews, 
monographs, and other interpretive research studies on topics In its 
educational area ^ ' i 

This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract With the 
National Institute of Education. US Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare Contractors undertaking such projects 
under government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely 
their judgment In profesijonal Snd technical matters Prior to 
publici.tion. the manuicript was submitted to the Association of 
California School Administrators for critical review and 



determination of professional competence. This publication has met 
such standards. Points of view or opinions, however, do not 
necajsarlly represent, the official view or opinion of either the 
Association c California School Administr iiors or the National 
Institute of Education. 
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